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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 

IF a political student compares 19 13 with 181 3, perhaps the 
most striking change that he observes is the growth of 
parliaments. In one form or another representative insti- 
tutions are now to be found in every country where men wear 
clothes, except among Esquimaux. Russia, India, Japan, 
China, Egypt, Persia, Turkey — there is nowhere a despotism so 
firmly rooted that it has been strong enough to deny elected 
representatives of the governed at least some small partner- 
ship, or share of partnership, in the business of government. 

So far, in spite of this growth of parliaments, practical states- 
men and ordinary citizens have given small attention to the 
methods by which representation is accorded. The great thing 
has been to get representation ; the machinery has seemed less 
important. But there are now everywhere signs of a change. 
Experience has begotten disillusion. Representative assemblies 
do not truly represent. Minorities are often ignored. Majori- 
ties are often distorted and sometimes again turned into minori- 
ties. Large numbers of citizens have no representation, unless 
it be representation to have for one's mouthpiece a person dia- 
metrically opposed to the elector. Men of light and leading 
are not welcome unless they swear adherence to a party and 
satisfy the demand of the party manager for a " safe" candidate. 

The civilized world, for the most part unconsciously, repeats 
Walt Whitman's complaint of the shortcomings of " elected per- 
sons." ; some men turn aside from parliamentary institutions in 
disgust, looking to syndicalism and other vain imaginings; 
others, convinced that self-government must be representative 
government, search in a more patient spirit for a remedy. 

In the history of physical science it is a commonplace that 
the great inventions occur almost simultaneously to many men. 
The human race is like a great army advancing on a broad 
front: it meets and it must surmount a series of far-stretched 
barriers. At almost the same time these barriers are broken 
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at many points : there is an honorable rivalry to be first on the 
ramparts. It is the same in political and social science. The 
same problems confront the nations. The same solutions occur 
to many minds and receive the welcome appropriate to the 
state of the surrounding society. 

It is thus only to be expected that the movement for a better 
system of representation — if it be a real movement springing 
from real needs — should be world wide. And so in fact it is. 
The purpose of this paper is to record briefly recent develop- 
ments in some of the chief European countries. Some future 
writer may be in a position to deal with a similar movement in 
American federal politics. 

In the United Kingdom the history of the movement for pro- 
portional representation goes back to Thomas Hare's book on 
Representation (published in 1859, and warmly applauded by 
John Stuart Mill) and even earlier. In an imperfect form the 
British parliamentary constitution had recognized " minority 
representation" before 1885 in certain selected constituencies 
where three members were returned. In these constituencies 
electors were allowed only two votes, not more than one of 
which could be given to one candidate. Further, school boards, 
until their abolition in England in 1902, were, and in Scotland 
still are, so elected as to give imperfect representation to minor- 
ities by the not very satisfactory machinery of the cumulative 
vote. In 1885, when the vote was given to the agricultural 
laborer, the British electoral system was recast and single- 
member constituencies became the rule. The three-member 
constituencies were abolished, and with these died the imperfect 
recognition of the proportional principle in parliamentary elec- 
tion. In 1905 the Proportional Representation Society, mainly 
by the efforts of the Rt. Hon. Leonard (now Lord) Courtney 
and the late Lord Avebury, was revived and a steady move- 
ment set on foot. This movement resulted in the appointment 
in December, 1908, of a Royal Commission on Electoral Sys- 
tems. The commission reported in 1910 that proportional 
representation was practicable, and that for second chambers 
and municipal bodies the principle was sound, but the majority 
of the commission were not prepared to propose its adoption 
" here and now " for the British House of Commons. 
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But what, in 1910, the Royal Commission did not recom- 
mend there and then for the British House of Commons, that 
House itself, when it came to discuss the machinery of the 
Home Rule Bill, adopted not only for the Irish Senate but also 
for certain constituencies of the new Irish House of Commons. 
The clause applying proportional representation to the Irish 
Senate was carried unanimously on October 31, 191 2, and that 
relating to the Irish House of Commons, by 311 votes to 81, 
on January 7, 191 3. It may be well to set out these two clauses 
in full. That relating to the Irish Senate reads : 

The election of senators shall be according to the principle of pro- 
portional representation, the electors being the same electors as the 
electors of members returned by constituencies in Ireland to serve in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom, and each elector having one 
transferable vote. 1 

The four provinces will return: Ulster, fourteen senators; 
Leinster, eleven ; Munster, nine ; and Connaught, six. The 
clause relating to the Irish House of Commons reads : 

In any constituency which returns three or four members, the elec- 
tion shall be held on the principle of proportional representation, and 
each elector shall have one transferable vote. 2 

This will apply to the following constituencies : Belfast East, 
five members; Belfast North and Cork City, four members 
each; Belfast South, Dublin City (College Green), Dublin City 
(Harbour), Dublin City (St. Patrick's) , Dublin County (North) 
and Dublin County (South), three members each. Thus 31 
out of 164 members of the Irish House of Commons will be 
returned (if the present Home Rule Bill becomes law) on the 
proportional principle, but the constituencies affected are almost 
entirely urban or suburban in character. It may be anticipated 
that one result will be to secure one or two seats to an Irish 
Labor Party. 

'Clause 8 (2) of the Government of Ireland Bill. 
* Ibid, clause 9 (2). 
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The adoption of the proportional principle in Ireland has 
been largely due to the influence of the Irish Proportional 
Representation Society, a child of the British Society, headed 
by Sir Horace Plunkett. It is the fruit of the desire for the 
reconciliation of old feuds and for the admission of all Irish- 
men — whether they have the support of a local majority or not 
— on a policy of equality to the councils of a nation regenerate. 
It was also important to avoid the appearance of an Ireland 
divided geographically into a solid Protestant North and a solid 
Catholic rest of Ireland. The fallacy of the " Solid South" is 
not to be imitated. To this result the Belgian experience con- 
tributed principally. In Belgium, under the old majority regime, 
the division between the Flemish and Walloon provinces was 
made to appear far more serious than it was in reality, because 
the Flemish provinces returned almost exclusively Catholics 
and the Walloon provinces almost exclusively Socialists or Lib- 
erals. The introduction of proportional representation made 
apparent to the popular eye the fact that there were large Lib- 
eral and Socialist minorities in Flanders and large Catholic 
minorities in Liege, and so the Flemish Catholic ceased to think 
of the Walloons as being nothing but the enemies of his faith, 
and the Walloon realized that progress, as he understood it, was 
not without witness in Flanders. 

The Irish victory is the most striking gain hitherto made by 
proportional representation in the British Islands. So far the 
principle has not been adopted for municipal purposes, in spite 
of the favorable report of the Royal Commission, chiefly be- 
cause the British Parliament is so fully occupied that there has 
been no time to spare for the necessary legislation, and the 
House of Commons has contented itself with a platonic resolu- 
tion passed unanimously on March 30, 19 10, to the effect that 

Inasmuch as the present systems of electing representatives, whether 
to Parliament or municipal bodies, result in grave anomalies and injus- 
tices, it is expedient to test the system of proportional election, and 
for that purpose to empower municipal boroughs to apply that system 
in the election of their councils. 

But when the promised reform of the House of Lords is at 
last taken in hand it can hardly be doubted that an elective 
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body will be substituted for a hereditary assembly, and that the 
elective process will be conducted, whoever may be the electors, 
on proportional principles. Meantime, it is significant that the 
new statutory committees. which have been set up in the Eng- 
lish counties and county bordtighs for the purpose of the In- 
surance Act are elected by a proportional system. 

Up to the present time the movement for proportional rep- 
resentation in Great Britain has not become a party question. 
It has drawn support from all political parties, but it has perhaps 
made its strongest appeal among those who are most keenly 
alive to the necessity of carrying the national sentiment with any 
proposed political change and who are able to detach themselves 
from the point of view of the " machine." It finds, on the other 
hand, as a rule, its strongest opponents among those men of all 
parties who conceive that stable parliamentary majorities could 
not be secured under the new system, and that the adoption of 
proportional representation would involve the destruction of the 
English party system and the substitution of government by 
groups. In the ranks of the Labor party proportional repre- 
sentation has many strong supporters (the names of Mr. Philip 
Snowden M. P., Mr. W. C. Anderson and Mr. G. H. Roberts, 
M. P., may be mentioned specially), but curiously enough the 
most determined adversary of the principle is the Labor leader, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. It is his personal influence which 
has hitherto prevented the British Labor party from following 
the example of the French and German Socialists and making 
proportional representation a plank of the Labor platform. 
Possibly in the future, as the case for proportional representa- 
tion gets better understood, Mr. MacDonald may find himself 
on this question as much out of touch with the prevalent Labor 
movement as Mr. Asquith is out of touch with the prevalent 
Liberal sentiment on woman suffrage; and thus on both of 
his opponents John Stuart Mill, the advocate of woman suf- 
frage and of proportional representation, will have a posthumous 
revenge. The origin of Mr. MacDonald's objections is to be 
found in the fact that as a disciple of Mr. Sidney Webb he has 
learned to distrust a doctrine that seems to have, in Mill's phil- 
osophy, an individualist ancestry. Mr. MacDonald is anxious 
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that Parliament should be an expression of the " national will " 
rather than a mirror of the national mind : a theory which if 
pressed to its logical conclusion seems to involve the total sup- 
pression of all representation which is not that of the national 
majority. 

In the British movement the experience of the British col- 
onies has been of great value. The system of the single trans- 
ferable vote has now been in force over the whole of Tasmania 
since 1907 (it was introduced partially in 1896, and dropped 
for a time in 1901) and has stood the test of three general 
elections. Whether so small a parliament (the Tasmanian House 
of Representatives has 30 members only), in a country where 
there are two parties only and these almost equal in strength, is 
an ideal field for proportional representation may fairly be open 
to discussion, but there is no doubt that Tasmania has proved 
conclusively that for a white community enjoying the fullest 
adult suffrage for men and women there are no practical diffi- 
culties in the application of the system of the single transferable 
vote. Tasmanian example has inspired similar movements in 
the other Australian colonies. In the year just passed (1913), 
the New Zealand government proposed the introduction of the 
system for the New Zealand Senate. Their bill was, however, 
defeated for causes not connected with proportional representa- 
tion. In South Africa the system is fixed in the constitution 
(the South Africa Act 1909) in its application to the Senate of 
the South African Union, and it was in force with very success- 
ful results for the municipalities of Pretoria and Johannesburg 
from June 1909 to 191 2. 

To pass from the British to the other European movements, 
it should be observed in the first place that the various systems 
of proportional representation in use on the continent of Europe 
differ greatly from the British system of proportional repre- 
sentation, that of the single transferable vote. The continental 
systems, though they again differ in not unimportant respects 
among themselves, are all forms of " list " systems. They all 
involve the arrangement of candidates on a party list in such a 
way that the chances of election for any person on a list are 
improved by the votes given to the list as a whole or to any 
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name upon it. The British system does not involve the formal 
recognition of any party, though the results it produces as 
between the different parties are, as a rule, the same as those 
which follow from a list system. 

The European countries where proportional representation 
has been adopted are Belgium, Switzerland (for about half the 
cantons), Sweden, Finland and Wiirtemberg. In France a 
strong movement for proportional representation seems to be 
within sight of success ; while in the German Empire as a whole, 
though a similar movement has the support of the advanced 
parties, there seems at present small prospect of legislative 
action. 

The French movement has a shorter history than the British 
but it has advanced further. The accidents of French internal 
and external politics may delay for some time yet the complete 
victory of the proportionalists, as they have hitherto delayed 
the enactment of an income tax, but the principle of " la R. P." 
has been accepted by the vast majority of the French nation 
and its realization is merely a question of time and opportunity. 
Ever since the foundation of the Third Republic* France has 
been groping for a satisfactory electoral system. Gambetta 
secured the abolition of the single member constituency (scrutin 
a" ' arrondissemenf) and the institution of the constituency re- 
turning several members by an electoral system {scrutin de liste) 
on which the party of the majority secured all the seats. In 
the struggle with Boulangism the scrutin d' arrondissement was 
restored and the scrutin de liste was abolished, not so much on 
account of the glaring injustice of the list system as because it 
allowed an ambitious pretender on a bye-election to stand for a 
whole department and thus made possible such an electoral 
earthquake as General Boulanger's election for Paris. But the 
single-member constituency has few defenders outside the Rad- 
ical party, once dominant in France but now sadly disorganized. 
It is indeed plainly inappropriate in a country which has at least 
three divergent tendencies in politics — the reactionary, the 
" Radical " and the Socialist. It has no solution to the prob- 
lem how to do justice to three parties approximately equal in 
number — red, black, white — each with a candidate, in a con- 
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stituency returning one member. Whether the member elected 
be red, black or white, some two-thirds of the electors are not 
represented. And this is true, whether the British and Ameri- 
can system be adopted, by which the candidate with the largest 
single poll is returned, or whether the continental device of the 
second ballot (or its simpler equivalent" the alternative vote") 
be used, and the weakest of the three parties be driven to an 
immoral compromise of its independence of action and forced 
to favor one or other of its opponents — for a price. Moreover, 
the scrutin d' arrondissement was in many quarters held respon- 
sible for the prominence sometimes given in French elections 
to purely local matters and interests — for the "esprit dc 
docker." And in 1901, when the French Ligue pour la Repre- 
sentation Proportionnelle was founded, just over the frontiers 
were French-speaking populations in Belgium and Switzerland 
which had adopted a successful reform. By 1906, over 200 
members of the Chamber of Deputies were pledged to the sup- 
port of proportional representation. In the spring and summer 
of 1909 a successful popular campaign was carried through, 
and in October of that year the Chamber voted by a majority 
of 46 for the introduction of proportional representation into 
an Electoral Reform Bill, and only modified the vote when M. 
Briand's government threatened resignation. The general elec- 
tion of 1910 resulted in the return of a strong proportionalist 
majority, and at the present time the position is that a bill 
establishing proportional representation (though with some 
concessions to the partisans of the majority system) has passed 
the Chamber, been mutilated by the Senate and again restored 
in the Chamber. 

The French position has in it always this element of weakness, 
that the most convinced supporters of " la R. P." come from 
the Right, Left Center, and extreme Left of the Chamber, and 
that it is resisted by the old guard of Radicals who have been 
the backbone of the parliamentary support of recent French 
governments. Hence a French Radical government is faced 
on this question with the awkward dilemma of either quarreling 
with influential supporters or risking defeat at the hands of the 
Chamber as a whole, and perhaps it is not sorry to shift the 
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odium of the rejection of " la R. P." on to the Senate. Mean- 
time, it is not always easy for the French Socialists and reac- 
tionaries to cooperate, especially when a question is to the front 
on which they are sharply divided, such as the Three Years' 
Law. On the other hand, Mr. MacDonald's opposition has no 
counterpart among French Socialists. The most prominent 
personal influence against proportional representation is not a 
Socialist but the indefatigable Radical, M. Clemenceau ; one of 
the most influential advocates of "R. P." is the Socialist leader 
M. Jean Jaurls. " Celui-ci tuera celui-la. Voila la formule du 
scrutin d'arrondissement. Ceux-ci tueront ceux-la. Voila la 
formule de scrutin de liste sans la representation proportionnelle. 
Ceux-ci et ceux-la auront leur juste part. Voila la formule du 
scrutin de liste avec la representation proportionnelle." Such is 
M. Jaures' summary of the three competing systems. 

In Germany the position is curiously different from that in 
France. In France the system is not actually in force in any 
place, whether for municipal purposes or otherwise, but the 
prospects of its adoption for national purposes are promising. 
In Germany, on the other hand, the system is in force both for 
the local diet and for municipalities in Wurtemberg, and for 
municipalities in Bavaria, Baden, Oldenburg and Hamburg, but 
there is no great probability of its adoption in the near future 
for elections to the Reichstag, even though in the early part of 
191 3 a resolution in favor of the reform was lost by one vote 
only in the Reichstag. The reason for this lies on the surface 
of German politics. The Semand for proportional representa- 
tion in Germany is exclusively a demand of the more advanced 
parties, and especially of the Radicals and Socialists. Con- 
servatives of all shades, whether belonging to the Center or 
Catholic party — whose chief strongholds are Bavaria and the 
line of the Rhine — or to the Agrarian party of Prussia, obtain 
from the present distribution of seats and electoral system a 
representation greatly in excess of their numerical due. Hence 
in Germany there is no political persuasiveness in the argument 
that proportional representation may be regarded as a sort of 
tempering of the cold wind of extreme democracy, an argument 
which though fallacious (for " in a really equal democracy any 
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and every section would be represented not disproportionately 
but proportionately") has in some places carried weight. 

The German government can never have Socialist support 
and thus cannot get a majority in the Reichstag without Con- 
servative support in some form or other. Hence, under pre- 
vailing conditions, the government can hardly be expected to 
introduce a bill embodying proportional representation applied 
all over the Empire; and a non-governmental measure, even 
though it might get a majority in the Reichstag, would have no 
chance in the Federal Council. It is perhaps just possible that 
the government might attempt to meet the crying need for re- 
distribution of seats and the scandal of the under-representation 
of the towns, by giving the great cities more members and pro- 
viding for the election of those members by proportional repre- 
sentation. Such a measure would have from the point of view 
of the government the advantage of favoring the Conservatives 
in urban areas and leaving them undisturbed in their rural 
strongholds. Whether it would pass the Reichstag is another 
question. But more probable fields for the extension of the 
principle are the parliamentary elections in Baden, where there 
seems to be a consensus of opinion in all parties in favor of the 
reform, and in Bavaria, where, as the Catholic Centre is main- 
tained in power solely by the present electoral geography, all 
the parties of the Left and Left Centre call for proportional 
representation. Furthermore, the influence of the Swiss example 
is stronger in South Germany than in the North. 

Indeed Switzerland is the birthplace of the modern con- 
tinental movement. In 1890 proportional representation on a 
list system was introduced successfully into the canton of 
Ticino, then in a state of disturbance almost amounting to revo- 
lution; Geneva in 1892 followed the example of Ticino; and 
since that date the principle has progressed steadily from canton 
to canton until at the present time it is the rule in more than 
half of the component parts of the Swiss Republic. In 1900 it 
was proposed to extend the principle to federal elections ; on a 
referendum 169,000 voters supported, and 244,000 opposed. 
In 1910 on another referendum 240,000 supported and 265,000 
opposed. Another referendum is to be taken in 1914. The 
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ultimate conquest of all Switzerland is hardly in doubt. The 
country which has advanced further than any other in demo- 
cratic self-government, and which has now for many years used 
both initiative and referendum, is not likely to be content with 
a merely partial adoption of a truly democratic and scientific 
system of representation. 

The Swiss example was infectious rather than contagious. 
The first country to follow suit was Belgium, which in 1900 
extended the proportional system from the larger municipali- 
ties (where it had been applied in 1894) to parliamentary elec- 
tions. The extension was the accompaniment of the introduc- 
tion of a modified system of universal suffrage, by which, 
though practically every male citizen has one vote, a large num- 
ber of citizens of the wealthier classes have two or three votes 
apiece. The question of electoral reform in Belgium at the 
present day is the abolition or modification of this system of 
plural voting. The proportional method of ascertaining the re- 
sult of an election, whatever be the basis on which votes are 
conferred, is now established beyond controversy. 

The smaller countries have a great advantage over the larger. 
A small group of reformers can accomplish more when the vis 
inertiae of a great community of scores of million people has 
not to be overcome. Thus it is that the progress of propor- 
tional representation has been swifter in the German Swiss 
cantons than in Germany, swifter in Belgium than in France, 
and that the other main successes that have been won in Europe 
are the conquests of the (comparatively) small communities of 
Sweden and Finland. In Sweden the proportional representa- 
tion law was passed in 1907, but in accordance with the con- 
stitution it did not come into force until it had received, in 
1909, the approval of a new parliament. The application of 
the proportional system appears to be universal : it governs elec- 
tions to both houses of Parliament, to parliamentary commit- 
tees, to town councils, to provincial councils. The first parlia- 
mentary elections to the popular house were held in 191 1. 
The system is a list system, but it differs from the other systems 
in force in Europe both in the freedom with which it permits 
the combined action of allied parties and in other not unim- 
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portant respects. The Socialists were the first party in Sweden 
to advocate the proportional system, but it was finally carried 
into law by a Conservative or " Moderate " government. The 
Finland system (adopted in 1906) is of the " list" type, but it 
differs both from ordinary Continental methods and from the 
Swedish system ; and though what it asks of the voter is simple 
enough, the procedure imposed on the returning officer is highly 
complex. It has, however, worked without any hitch in prac- 
tice, and has the support of a unanimous public opinion. But 
the political circumstances of Finland are so abnormal that it 
would be useless to draw inferences of general application. 

One or two words in conclusion. Representative govern- 
ment is now the accepted political system. Whatever limits be 
set to the powers of the state or the liberties of the individual, 
government in civilized countries is carried on by and through 
the representation of the citizen. Hence it is vital to political 
health to construct a representative system by which, so far as 
may be, every citizen may be in real touch with the govern- 
ment. Systems which ignore minorities or misrepresent major- 
ities fail in this vital point. The evil of non-representation is 
aggravated in countries where more than two political parties 
exist. On a system of single-member constituencies a large 
national party, amounting to as much as one-third of the elec- 
torate, if distributed evenly throughout the country may go 
without representation. A young party may have to spend 
years in the wilderness without a parliamentary representative. 
Such a condition is a danger to parliamentary institutions. The 
excluded will seek forcible remedies for social ills outside par- 
liamentary action. It is imperative for the English-speaking 
peoples so to remodel their representative institutions that con- 
gresses and parliaments may be set in vital union with their 
citizens and that the National Will may be carried into effect 
after the due expression in the common council of every phase 
and tenet of the National Mind. 

J. Fischer Williams. 

London, England. 



